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SEER, Vol. 75, No. 4, October 1997 


On the Origin of the Moldavian 
Csangos 
ROBIN BAKER 


THe Hungarian-speaking Csángós of Moldavia are one of Europe's 
most enigmatic and least known ethnic minorities. Although their 
religious allegiance has never been in doubt — their staunch Roman 
Catholicism has been a topic of considerable comment over the 
centuries — much about them is contentious. Even their number is the 
subject of widely differing estimates. Official Romanian census data 
indicate a figure of less than 16,000 Hungarian-speaking Roman 
Catholics in Moldavia,! while Benda posits a Moldavian Csángó 
population of between 80,000 and 100,000.? 

Today their settlements are found in scattered clusters between the 
east Carpathians and the Siret river. The main concentrations are in 


Robin Baker is British Cultural Attaché in Moscow and Senior Visiting Research Fellow at 
the Institute for Balkan Studies, Thessaloniki. 

I am grateful to the British Academy for its support for my work on the Csangos. I am 
indebted also to István Fodor for discussing the current state of archaeological research on 
the Csángós with me. Romanian forms of place names are used throughout this article. A 
gazetteer is provided at the end of the article giving Hungarian and, where they exist, 
German variants. 


! Adam T. Szabó, ‘Die Katholiken in der Moldau', Eurasian Studies Yearbook, 65, 1993, 
pp. 29-46 (p. 29). For allegations of irregularities in the 1992 Romanian census exercise in 
Csángó villages see Gergely Csoma and J. Bogdánfalvi, ‘Népszamlalas a moldvai csángó 
falvakban’ in P. Halász (ed.), Tanulmányok Domokos Pal Péter emlékére, Budapest, 1993, 
pp. 165-67; and ‘Népszamlalas Lészpeden’, Felebarát, 1992, 1-2, pp. 24-29. Fieldwork that 
I carried out in a number of Csángó settlements in 1996 confirmed the unreliability of the 
official figures. In the group of villages comprising Fáráoani, Cleja and Somusca alone, ofa 
total population of approximately 15,000 all but a few families profess Roman Catholicism 
and speak Hungarian. The nearby settlement of Fundu Rácáciuni boasts some 3,200 souls 
all of whom use Hungarian and are Roman Catholic. In Valea Seacá I was told there are 
414 ‘Hungarian families’ and thirty-eight “Romanian families’. Of a total population of 
some 5,000 in Lespezi, a little to the north of Bacau, 4,000 are Hungarian-speaking Roman 
Catholics. The Romanian-speaking Orthodox families are settled at the perimeters of the 
village. The large community of Luizi Cálugára has a population of 7,000. Of these, only 
around a dozen families profess Orthodoxy and Romanian as mother tongue. In the largest 
Csángó settlement of all, Sábáoani, among the 12,000 inhabitants virtually everyone 1s 
Roman Catholic. Only a minority, however, speak Hungarian and these are all middle- 
aged or elderly. The same pattern is true of the nearby village of Pildesti with a population 
of 4,500. This community is noteworthy because, according to the authority on Moldavian 
settlements Mihai Perca (personal communication), it was originally a Romanian village 
that was 'taken over' by Csángó immigrants from Sábáoani. 

? Kalman Benda, ‘A moldvai csángó-magyarok tórténete', unpublished article, p. 4. One 
of the few Western scholars to take an interest in the Csángós, Le Callóch, estimates their 
number at from 40,000 to 60,000 (see B. Le Callóch, ‘Un peuple oublié: Les Csángós' in 
Bulletin de l'Association des Anciens Elèves, October 1992, pp. 36-42 [p. 39] ). It is not clear 
what either calculation is based upon. 
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villages near Roman, the so-called North Csángó communities, and 
around Bacau, the South Csangos. Historical records and toponymic 
evidence show that in the past they spread over a much greater territory 
settling as far as the Prut and even the Dnestr,’ reaching these eastern 
regions possibly as early as the beginning of the fifteenth century.* 
Outside historic Moldavia, in the Ghimes valley and in the 'hétfalusr 
villages near Brasov, other so-called Csángó communities exist. It 1s 
widely accepted that these people are the descendants of Transylvanian 
Széklers, and their dialect bears little relationship to that of the 
Moldavian Csángós.? I do not propose to focus further on their origin 
in the present article. Neither will I discuss in detail the etymology of 
the ethnonym 'Csángó'. In many considerations of the origin of this 
people the derivation of their name is held up as crucial evidence. 
Unfortunately it is no less contentious a question than that of their 
origin and, in my view, is of little help in resolving it. The first recorded 
mention of the word ‘Csángó’ is arguably as a family name, ‘Georgium 
Chango’, in 1400, though it is doubtful this had any connection with 
the ethnic group. It appears in texts more frequently in the following 
century, as a family name, but it is not until 1781, in a letter from the 
priest Péter Zóld to the Bishop of Transylvania, that it refers 
unambiguously to the Hungarian-speaking communities of Moldavia.® 
It is tempting to see in their name a key to the riddle of their origin. 
However, the most convincing etymology produced so far links the 
word to the Hungarian verb elcsángál with the sense of ‘to roam’, ‘to 
rove’, which conveys no more than what is evident, that is, that they 
separated themselves at some stage from the main body of Hungarians. 

What I shall attempt in this article is to summarize the principal 
theories so far advanced on the origin of the Csángós, compare them 
with the historical, archaeological and linguistic data that we possess, 
and finally, on the basis of these data, suggest answers to the central 
questions when, whence and why the Csángós first came to Moldavia. 
The summary will include theories that are to one degree or another 
disregarded by serious scholarship, and owe their existence either to 
romantic or to nationalistic notions, or, in the case of the earliest 


* See Gabor Lükó, A moldvai csángók I: A csángók kapcsolatai az erdélyi magyarsággal, Budapest, 
1936 (hereafter Csángók), pp. 21—29. 

* Istvan Fodor, ‘Magyar jellegű régészeti leletek Moldvában’ (hereafter ‘Leletek’),: in 
P. Halász (ed.), Tanulmányok Domokos Pal Péter emlékére, Budapest, 1993, pp. 17-38 (p. 32). 
According to Kalman Benda (Moldvai csángó-magyar okmánytár 1467—1706, 2 vols, Budapest, 
1989 [hereafter Okmánytár], 1, p. 29), this process of eastward migration began at the end of 
the fifteenth century and carried on throughout the sixteenth. 

> Yrjö Wichmann, Wörterbuch des ungarischen moldauer nordcsángó- und des hétfaluer Csángódia- 
lektes, Helsinki, 1936 (hereafter Wörterbuch), p. x. 

ê Béla Gunda, ‘A moldvai magyarok eredete’ (hereafter ‘Eredete’), Magyar Nyelv, 1988, 
pp. 12-24 (12-13). For the Zold letter see Pal Péter Domokos, A moldvai magyarság, 5th edn, 
Budapest, 1987 (hereafter Magyarság), pp. 99-100. 
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proposals, simply to a lack of knowledge. I submit that this a legitimate 
exercise given that no such account of the main theories exists in a 
widely accessible language. Moreover, it has to be said that some ideas 
that are rejected by the majority of reliable scholars, such as the 
continuity theory favoured by some Hungarian commentators, and the 
proposal, advanced most notably by the Romanian Mártinas, that the 
Csángós are Hungarianized Romanians, still enjoy a popular following 
in their respective countries. As such they merit mention. In any case 
the position on the origin of the Csángós for which I shall argue, while 
building on the most widely accepted view (a consensus can hardly be 
said to exist on the question), is distinct from it. 

As the summary makes clear, of all the enigmas surrounding the 
Csangos it is their origin that has attracted the most attention, debate 
and, increasingly over the last fifty years, rancour. Early commentators 
on the Hungarian-speaking Roman Catholic communities of Moldavia 
considered them immigrant Hungarians from the Kingdom of Hun- 
gary. Prince Dimitri Cantemir, writing in 1714-16, claimed that they 
were settled in Moldavia by Stephen the Great after his victory over 
King Matthias Corvinus of Hungary, that is in the late fifteenth 
century.’ Count d’Hauterive made a similar assertion in his description 
of Moldavia, written in 1787,8 and the book of the Austrian Rudolf 
Bergner shows that even a century later this idea still had currency.? A 
similar belief was held by Zóld. In the letter mentioned above, he too 
claimed that the Csángós came to Moldavia in the fifteenth century, 
albeit in. 1420, during the reign of King Sigismund. In contrast to 
Cantemir and d'Hauterive, however, both Bergner and Zöld con- 
sidered the Csángós of Moldavia to be Széklers rather than Magyars 
proper. This is an 1ssue to which I shall return. 

Perhaps surprisingly for a minority celebrated for its archaic dialect 
features and unique ethnographic customs, the Csángós do not appear 
to possess a general folk belief regarding their origin, unlike, for 
example, the Széklers of Transylvania. There is a fairly widespread 
notion among them that they settled in Moldavia before the 
Romanians, and a few claim that they represent a remnant of Attila's 
invading hordes, although, as Gunda states, this idea may be due to 
Székler influence.!? 


’ D. Kantemir, Opisanie Moldavii, Kishinev, 1973, p. 24. 

? Le Comte d'Hauterive, Mémorre sur l'état ancien et actuel de la Moldavie, Bucharest, 1902, 
p. 88. 

? Rudolf Bergner, Rumänen: Eine Darstellung des Landes und der Leute, Breslau, 1887, p. 51. 

10 Gunda, ‘Eredete’, p. 23. This idea, however, is not recent. It is mentioned by the South 
Csángó parish priest Janos Petras Incze in a letter written in 1863: see Domokos, Magyarság, 


p. 486. 
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In the first years of the twentieth century the Csángós began to 
attract the attention of a considerable number of scholars, mainly, but 
not exclusively, from Romania and Hungary. Most rejected a fifteenth- 
century origin for them, but even at this early stage one finds the 
essential dichotomy in views that has remained, albeit with various 
permutations, ever since. I refer to the theory, on the one hand, that 
the Csángós have inhabited the East Carpathian space since some time 
before the thirteenth century, arriving not from the west but from the 
Eurasian steppes, and represent a continuous presence in that turbulent 
territory (the continuity theory), and, on the other, the theory that they 
are the descendants of settlers who arrived in Moldavia from the 
Kingdom of Hungary not earlier than the thirteenth century. We have 
already noted that even in Hungary the continuity theory is now 
discredited in most quarters,!! but that it maintains an appeal among 
some sections of the scholarly community and educated public. 

It is easy to understand how, in the heady atmosphere following the 
Millennium celebrations of 1896, the notion that a pure strain of pre- 
Conquest Magyars living in a time-warp in Moldavia could catch the 
imagination of linguists and historians in Hungary. Thus, at the 
beginning of the century, when Rubinyi suggested that the Csángós 
could be the descendants of the Etelköz Hungarians, the idea quickly 
gained a following. This happened, as Mikecs remarked, *without 
anyone attempting to provide proof” for it.'? Domokos appears, at one 
stage at least, to have entertained this theory, and in a recent article 
Gunda gave it strong support.!? However, although some researchers 
accept the possibility that groups of Hungarians may have stayed in the 
Etelkóz region at the time of the conquest of the Carpathian basin by 
Arpád and the Magyar tribes, and many consider that the Etelkóz 
included the Siret-Prut territory,!^ the archaeological and historical 
evidence belies the idea that the origin of the Csángós can be traced to 
a pre-Conquest Hungarian remnant. I shall consider this evidence 
below. 

Linked to the Etelköz Magyar theory is the proposal that the Csángós 
are the descendants either of a Turkic people who at some stage 
adopted the Hungarian language, or to a mixed Magyar or Székler and 
Turkic group who settled in Moldavia before the thirteenth century. In 


!! See, for example, Benda, Okmánytár, p. 13; ‘A moldvai csángómagyarok története’ in 
Halász (ed.) Tanulmányok Domokos Pál Péter emlékére, pp. 39—40; Loránd Benkó, A csángók eredete 
és települése a nyelvtudomány szemszögéből, Budapest 1990 (hereafter Csángók), p. 21; Istvan 
Fodor, ‘Leletek’, p. 27; Gyula Kristó (ed.), Korat magyar történeti lexikon (9—14. század), 
Budapest, 1994 (hereafter KMTL), p. 464. 

'? Mózes Rubinyi, ‘A moldvai csángók múltja és jelene’, Ethnographia, 12, 1901, pp. 115-24, 
166—75; László Mikecs, Csángók, Cluj, 1941 (hereafter Csángók). 

3 Domokos, Magyarság, p. 11; Gunda, ‘Eredete’. 

'* See C. A. Macartney, The Magyars in the IX Century, Cambridge, 1930, pp. 94-95. 
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a much-cited work published in 1902, Munkácsi, using linguistic and, 
more tenuously, anthropological observations, argued that the Csángós 
originate from Cumans who were Széklerized in the early thirteenth 
century.? Although within a few years of the article's appearance Yrjö 
Wichmann was to take issue with the Cuman connection,'® and suggest 
tentatively that the *Csángó-Hungarians' first entered Moldavia in the 
fourteenth or even the fifteenth century, and certainly no earlier than 
the twelfth,!" the idea that they originate from Turkic peoples dwelling 
to the east of the Carpathians who adopted the Hungarian language 
possessed an attraction, not least to certain eminent Romanian 
historians. Brătianu considered it ‘very probable’ that the Csángoós' 
forebears were Cumans or Pechenegs who mixed with later Hungarian 
and Székler settlers from Transylvania. His proposal that the Széklers 
arrived in Moldavia only after the foundation of the principality is 
worthy of note.!? Iorga, too, thought it plausible that the Csángós were 
of Pecheneg or, perhaps, of Cuman origin, finding in this an 
explanation for the dialect differences between them and the Széklers.!? 
Veress argued for a Cuman-Csángó connection, stating that on the 
evidence of dialect and historical records the Csángós are the 
descendants of Cumans who were assimilated by the Magyars. He 
claimed this process took place well before the end of the fourteenth 
century.?9 

Although, as I have noted, such variants of the continuity theory as 
the identification of the Csángós with a Turkic substratum in the East 
Carpathian space have lost their appeal for most historians, there are a 
number who still espouse them. In 1979, N. Sandor Szilagyi posited a 
mixed Magyar-Khazar origin for the Csángós, and, in 1990, Ferenczi 
proposed that the South Csángós at least derive in part from Turkic 
elements.?! Most recently and fancifully of all, drawing on Gyula 
László's two-phase theory of the Hungarian occupation of the Carpath- 
ian basin, Zsupos suggested that the Csángós might have settled in 
Moldavia in its first phase (aD 670-80) as part of an Avar-Sabirian Hun 


'S Bernat Munkácsi, ‘A moldvai csángók eredete’, Ethnographia, 13, 1902, PP- 433-40. 
16 Yrjö Wichmann, ‘A t’, s, z, š és Z hangok tórténete a moldvai csángó nyelvben' 
(hereafter ‘Hangok’), Nyelvtudományi Közlemények, 37, 1907, pp. 149—63 (pp. 162-63). 
!7 Yrjö Wichmann, ‘Matkakertomus’, Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne, 25, 1908, 5, 
pp. 8—15 (pp. 14-15). 

© G. I. Brătianu, Origines et formation de l'unité roumaine, Bucharest, 1943, pp. 122—23; ‘Les 
Rois de Hongrie et les principautés roumaine au XIV siécle' , Bulletin de la section historique de 
l'Academie roumaine, 28, 1947, pp. 67—105 (p. 88). 
I? N. Iorga, Istoria românilor, 3 vols, Bucharest, 1988—93, 111, pp. 27—28. 

° Endre Veress, A moldvai csángók származása és neve, Cluj, 1934. 
?! N. Sándor Szilágyi, Amit még nem mondtak ela csángó névról', A Hét, 10, 1979, 24; 
Géza Ferenczi, ‘Ujabb adalékok a moldvai csángók kérdéséhez III, Korunk, 1990, 


pp. 628-37. 
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federation.?? As we shall see, the existing evidence makes the refutation 
of such notions relatively straightforward. 

Even among those scholars who reject the idea of continuity there is 
a major debate. Some take the view that the ancestors of the Csángós 
could only have settled in Moldavia after the Mongol invasion of 
1241—42 since, they contend, all Hungarian (and Saxon) communities 
established earlier, that is, in the early thirteenth century as part of the 
crusade to convert the Cumans and to extend Hungarian influence 
eastward, would have been destroyed or dispersed in the onslaught. 

Others argue that larger or smaller groups survived, to be swelled by 
subsequent waves of immigrants. This latter position was espoused 
near the end of his life by Domokos, who contended that the first 
Csángós came to the area in the period immediately following the 
expulsion of the Teutonic Knights from Hungarian territory in 1225. 
Many years earlier, Auner suggested that they arrived under the 
protection of the Knights between 1211 and 1225.7? Makkai implies a 
similar continuity of early thirteenth-century Hungarian and Saxon 
settler communities east of the Carpathians through to later centuries, 
despite the ravages of the Mongol invasion, a view shared by Weczerka. 
On the toponymic evidence, Fodor does not reject the possibility that 
small clusters of Hungarians who settled in the area in the early 
thirteenth century survived the catastrophe of 1241—42. If so, they 
would certainly have been joined by the influx of Hungarian settlers to 
the region, which he believes occurred in the late thirteenth to early 
fourteenth centuries. Nastase placed the beginnings of the immigration 
of Hungarians from the Kingdom of Hungary rather earlier — in the 
twelfth century — and saw it as a process that continued into the 
fourteenth. He surmised that the reasons for this migration were 
military and economic: to provide Hungary with a first line of defence 
at the Siret against attack from the east and with access to the trade 
routes in the Siret-Prut region.** Ramneantu concluded from a physical 
anthropological study of the Csángós that they were originally Roma- 
nian, but converted to Roman Catholicism and adopted the Hungarian 


?? Zoltan Zsupos, ‘A moldvai csángó-magyarok eredetéről’, Néprajzi Látóhatár, 3, 1—2, 
pp. 53-59. For a terse rebuttal of this suggestion see Istvan Fodor, ‘Leletek’, p. 27. The 
weaknesses in the two-phase occupation theory are discussed in István Fodor, /n Search of a 
New Homeland, Budapest, 1982, pp. 285-87. 

?3 Pal Péter Domokos, *Moldvai csángó magyarok’, in Gergely Csoma (ed.), Moldvai csángó 
magyarok, Budapest, 1988, pp. 135-36; Károly Auner, A romániai magyar telepek türténeti vázlata, 
Temesvár, 1908 (hereafter Telepek), p. 3. 

?^* László Makkai, A milkot kun püspökség és népei, Debrecen, 1936 (hereafter Püspökség), p. 34; 
Hugo Weczerka, Das mittelalterliche und frühneuzeitliche Deutschtum im Fürstentum Moldau, 
Munich, 1960 (hereafter Deutschtum), pp. 96, 98; Fodor, ‘Leletek’, pp. 31—32; Gh. I. Nastase, 
‘Unguri din Moldova la 1646 dupa “Codex Bandinus"", Archivele Basarabici, 6, pp. 397—414; 
Archiwele Basarabici, 7, pp. 74—88 (pp. 79-84). 
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language early in the thirteenth century.? While Rámneantu's position 
is extreme and untenable, the premise that some of the Hungarian 
communities established before 1241 could have withstood or were 
spared the Mongol attack and, crucially, occupation of Moldavia 
continues to find supporters. This is a controversial issue but, as I shall 
argue below, the weight of evidence indicates that no Hungarian or 
Saxon settlement to the east of the Carpathians could have survived 
the Mongol invasion and domination of the region. 

Even among those commentators on the origin of the Csángós who 
locate their beginnings only after the Mongol invasion, there is little 
consensus on when they came and, admittedly to a lesser degree, on 
who they were. As noted above, Mártinas propounded the idea, in a 
book published in 1985 although it was apparently written twenty years 
earlier, that ‘the Csángós of Moldavia are in fact Romanians from 
‘Transylvania’. These people were catholicized and adopted ‘approxi- 
mate Hungarian’, emigrating east of the Carpathians in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, where the process of Magyarization contin- 
ued through the agency of the Roman Catholic Church. He based his 
arguments principally on linguistic data, leaving the historical and 
ethnographic issues to ‘other experts'.?? Whatever measure one uses to 
assess this theory shows it to be flawed. Historical records, toponymic 
data, ethnographic and archaeological evidence all indicate that the 
Csángós have lived in Moldavia from a period earler than the 
seventeenth century. Moreover, their dialect, far from being ‘approxi- 
mate Hungarian’, reveals archaic features lost in all but peripheral 
varieties. This is a topic I shall examine in more detail below. 

The majority of writers on the Csángós believe them to be 
Hungarian. This applies not only to Hungarian authorities but also to 
Romanian commentators, of whom Nastase is of course a representa- 
tive. There is disagreement, however, as noted earlier, over whether 
they are originally of Magyar or of Székler stock. No one doubts that 
there was a significant Székler immigration into Moldavia, and that 
many villages in the Siret valley possess mixed communities of Széklers 
who arrived in increasing numbers from 1:764, the time of the 
Madéfalva massacre, and longer established Hungarian-speaking 
inhabitants. The question is, are the latter of Magyar or Székler origin? 
Many early researchers were inclined to consider them Széklers,?? and 


^ Petru Ramneantu, Die Abstammung der Tschangos, Sibiu, 1944, pp. 55-57. 

26 Dumitru Mártinas, Originea ceangăilor din Moldova, Bucharest, 1985. The book's claim to 
scholarly objectivity is not assisted by the prominent photos it contains of Nicolae 
Ceausescu, one of which shows him greeting the workers of Bacáu. Nevertheless, from my 
discussions with Romanian officials its central assertion remains the official Romanian 
position on the origin of the Csángós. 

?/ See Lükő, Csángók, pp. 5-7. 
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even today this position is encountered.?^? Historical, linguistic and 
ethnographic evidence, however, weighs likewise against this conclu- 
sion. Auner observed in 1908 that ‘the language, folk dress and customs 
[of the Széklers] to this day are different from those of the Csángós'.?? 
Lükó argued that, while it is clear the Csángós of the Bacáu area have 
enjoyed a lively contact with Széklerland, particularly with Csik, from 
the eighteenth century, there is no evidence to suggest large-scale 
Székler migration there until that time, and none for significant Székler 
influence among the North Csángós. In his opinion, ‘the Siret Csángós 
do not display [marked] Székler characteristics ethnographically, and 
this was even more true in the past'.?? Gunda has pointed out distinct 
ethnographic differences between the Csángó and Székler communities 
in Moldavia, in the style of female head covering, and in the practice, 
which seems to have disappeared, of endogamy. He claims that 
Csángós did not intermarry with Széklers.?! Benkő has marshalled a 
host of dialect data to demonstrate the fundamental linguistic differ- 
ences between the Széklers and the Csángós, even in the Bacau area, 
where Székler influence is most intense, and to support his conclusion 
that ‘there is no direct relationship between the language of the 
Csángós and that of the Széklers'.?? 

lhe variation in views on the time of the Csángós' arrival in 
Moldavia among those authorities who conclude that they could only 
have immigrated after 1241—42 is considerable. I have noted already 
the position of Cantemir, d'Hauterive and Bergner that they were 
brought to the territory by Stephen the Great in the late fifteenth 
century, and the opinion of Péter Zóld that they arrived in 1420 during 
the reign of Sigismund. Mártinas, of course, suggested a considerably 
later period. Wichmann believed the date to be no later than the 
hfteenth century. 

Several scholars conclude that, after the destruction of 1241—42, the 
renewed Hungarian colonization of Moldavia commenced virtually 
immediately, and that these colonists were the ancestors of the Csángós. 
This can be said to represent the most widely accepted position. Rosetti 
advanced the view that the immigration of the Hungarians to Moldavia 
took place in the reign of Béla IV, before 1250, within the context of 
the Hungarian King's defensive measures against a second Mongol 
onslaught. In such a case they should be seen, in Rosetti's opinion, as a 


28 An example is Jenő Nagy, ‘Ungarische ethnographische Gruppen und Forschungen in 
der ST Republik Rumänien’, Finnisch-ugrische Forschungen, 46, 1984, 1-3, 
pp. 189-214 (pp. 189-90). 

Auner, Telepek, p. 4. 
30 Lükó, Csángók, pp. 10, 31-32. 
di Gunda, ‘Eredete’, p. 20. 
32 Benkő, Csángók, pp. 21-39. 


21 
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military contingent deployed on the border of Hungary, which Rosetti 
too placed at the Siret, to defend the passes through the Carpathians.?? 
Mikecs elaborated on Rosetti's hypothesis that the original Csángós 
moved into Cumania in 1247, with cover provided by the German 
Knights of 5t John. He endorsed Rosetti's suggestion that Béla IV, in 
addition to deploying a Hungarian military contingent along the Siret 
between Adjud and Roman, established a series of fortresses in the 
valleys of its western tributaries, the Trotus, Bistrița and Moldova.** 
Weczerka was also influenced by Rosetti’s work; while not wholly 
abandoning the idea that some Hungarians and Saxons survived the 
Mongol devastation, he accepted that a significant wave of immigrants 
from the west — soldiers and craftsmen — settled east of the 
Carpathians during the reign of Béla IV.%° Largely on the evidence of 
place names (see below), Benda argued that the origin of the Csángós 
can be traced ultimately to the period immediately following the 
Mongol invasion, and in his entry on the Moldavian Csángós in the 
recently published Hungarian Academy of Sciences’ Lexicon of Early 
Hungarian History, we are given a very similar message, that their roots 
are to be found in Béla IV’s putative campaign to establish a line of 
defence at the Siret in the 1240s and 1250s.*° 

Using the same toponymic data, Benkó comes to a somewhat 
different conclusion. He suggests that ‘the beginnings of the Csángós' 
settlement of Moldavia could scarcely have occurred before the very 
end of the thirteenth century’, and sees the process as gradual, taking 
place throughout the fourteenth century.?/ Spinei favours an early- 
fourteenth-century date for the return of the Hungarians and Saxons 
to the region.?? 

Lükó argued that the first of the Csángós' forebears emigrated to 
Moldavia no earlier than the fourteenth century, advancing along the 
lrotus, Bistrița and Moldova valleys, as the Mongols began to withdraw 
eastward. He too surmised that their move was connected with military 
deployments and the extension of Hungarian administration east of the 


33 Radu Rosetti, ‘Despre Unguri si episcopiile catolice din Moldova’ (hereafter ‘Unguri’), 
Analele Academie: Romane, Series 2, 27, 1905, pp. 247—322 (pp. 282-85). 

?* Mikecs, Csángók, pp. 15-25, 52-53. 

? Weczerka, Deutschtum, p. 98. 

3 Kalman Benda, ‘A moldvai csángómagyarok története’, in P. Halász (ed.), Tanulmányok 
Domokos Pal Péter emlékére, Budapest, 1993, pp. 39-44; KMTL, p. 464. Among other 
weaknesses in this line of argument which we shall probe below, there is no concrete 
evidence for the first Csángós being border troops. If they were, one would expect them to 
operate under a special set of customary obligations, as in the case of the Széklers and 
Pechenegs. There are no data to support this. 

37 Benkő, Csángók, pp. 38-39. 

38 Victor Spinei, Moldavia in the 1 1th—1:4th Centuries, Bucharest, 1986 (hereafter Moldavia), 
PP- 139741. 
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Carpathians.? Lükó alone, to my knowledge, linked explicitly the 
arrival of the first Csángós in the territory east of the Carpathians with 
the withdrawal of the Mongols and the weakening of their dominion 
over the future Moldavia in the fourteenth century. 

As the above shows, the weight of opinion favours a Magyar origin 
for the Csángós. This conclusion is based on their language, which is 
still Hungarian despite the process of assimilation to the dominant 
Romanian culture over centuries. It is of a unique type, rich in 
archaisms, many of which are either lost in all other dialects of the 
language but recorded in medieval texts, or found in isolated varieties. 
It would not be appropriate in this article to examine the Csángó 
dialect in detail. Nevertheless, a few examples to illustrate the point are 
warranted. The voiced affricate dzs where standard Hungarian uses the 
palatal gy is a feature of North and South Csángó speech.*? The change 
from the affricate to the palatal had possibly already begun in the ninth 
century, and by the sixteenth it was established over most of the 
Hungarian language area, as the fact that this phone was not confused 
with Osmanli Turkic loan-words containing dzs demonstrates. The 
only other dialect where it is found today lies in the far west of the area 
(Felsóór in Austria).*' This is a classic instance of what Chambers and 
Trudgill describe as ‘a linguistic feature existing in two or more parts of 
the region but those parts are separated from one another by an area in 
which a different, or opposing, feature occurs. Such a pattern indicates 
a late stage in the displacement of a formerly widespread linguistic 
feature by an innovation [...]. Its status is now that of a RELIC 
FEATURE, and the in-between areas show the progress of the 
innovation.’* 

Another example of a relic is the widespread use of palatalized /' 
where the standard language has j (represented orthographically as Jy). 
The change of /' to 7 may have its beginnings in the fourteenth century 
but it appears in texts in significant numbers only from the end of the 
fifteenth century. Although this development is thought to have arisen 
originally in the east of the Hungarian language area, the palatalized /' 


°° Gabor Lükó, ‘Havaselve és moldva népei a X-XII században’ (hereafter ‘Havaselve’), 
Ethnographia, 46, 1935, pp. 90-105 (p. 96). 

*? [n my experience the use of dzs for gy is general among North Czángó dialect speakers; 
it is a feature less frequently encountered among South Csángó representatives. Examples 
which I collected from North Csángó are: maradzson- Standard Hungarian maradjon; 
udzs ~ úgy, madzsar ~ magyar, from South Csángó: nadzmám ~ nagyanya; vadzsunk ~ vagyunk. Tt 
is difficult to fathom why such an accomplished phonetician as Yrjö Wichmann thought 
that this phoneme, so strikingly characteristic of North Csángó speech, should be 
transcribed as d7 (see Wichmann, ‘Hangok’, p. 157). 

*! Benkő, Csángók, pp. 35—36; Géza Bárczi et al., A magyar nyelv története, 3rd edn, Budapest, 
1980, pp. 117—18; Loránd Benkő and S. Imre, The Hungarian Language, The Hague, 1972, 


p. 54- 
+2 J. K. Chambers and Peter Trudgill, Dialectology, Cambridge, 1980, p. 109. 
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is found in the Mezóség dialect of Transylvania, in addition to North 
and South Csángó. It is also characteristic of the Palóc dialect of 
Northern Hungary. According to Benkó, only vestiges of it are 
encountered in Transylvanian Székler varieties.*? 

The conclusion that the Csángós originate from Magyars is also 
founded on ethnography. Among features identified by Lükó in the 
1930s were their traditional dress, virtually no intermarriage with 
Romanians, and the tendency to live in exclusively Catholic villages, 
or, where there was an Orthodox Romanian presence, the Romanians 
lived on the outskirts of the settlements. ‘The last two features are still 
characteristic of the Csángós, as the examples of Funda Rácáciuni and 
Lespezi cited above illustrate.^^ It is a conclusion based also on 
toponymic evidence which suggests an extensive presence of Magyars 
in Moldavia from the fourteenth century at the latest, and on historical 
documents that attest significant local involvement in the principality 
from early in the following century.*? 

There are no grounds to suggest that the Magyar presence estab- 
lished during this period in the Siret valley around Roman and Bacáu 
was wholly destroyed or dispersed subsequently, although, as noted 
above, the territorial spread of Hungarian settlements through Mol- 
davia, from the slopes of the Carpathians to the Prut and Dnestr, has 
reduced dramatically. Indeed, the testimony of historical records from 
the fifteenth century to the present indicates a continuous Hungarian 
presence in the area, augmented by new arrivals from the historic 
Kingdom of Hungary, as well as depleted by war, disease and 
assimilation. The burden of evidence shows therefore that the forebears 
of the Csángós of Moldavia were Magyar. 

This concludes the summary of the main theories on the origin of the 
Csángós. While in the foregoing I have endeavoured to point up the 
flaws, as I see them, in the various theories, these are best appreciated 
by looking in detail at the data we possess on the history of the East 
Carpathian space in the period leading up to the foundation of the 
Moldavian Principality. This exercise will enable us to propose answers 
to the crucial questions of when, whence and why the ancestors of the 
Csangos first settled east of the Carpathians. 

We need to begin in the late ninth century, when Hungarian tribes 
were settled in the Etelkóz, stretching from present-day Moldavia 


** Benkő, Csángók, p. 32; Géza Bárczi et al., A magyar nyelv története, 3rd edn, Budapest, 1980, 
p. 124. Examples from North Csángó speech: hel’~Standard Hungarian hely; 
Székel' ~ székely; gergel' ~ Gergely; South Csángó: l'uk — lyuk. 

** Lükó, Csángók, pp. 13-15; see also Wichmann, Wörterbuch, pp. vii-ix. The practice of 
segregated living in mixed villages of Magyars and Romanians in Moldavia is long- 
established. It was a feature of the seventeenth century (see Benda, Okmánytár, p. 30). 

9 Lükó, *Havaselve', pp. 96-101; Rosetti, Unguri’, pp. 249-54; Makkai, Püspökség, p. 29. 
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through southern Ukraine. Their existence was threatened, however, 
by an alliance of the Bulgarian tsar with the Turkic Pechenegs who 
lived to the east of the Hungarians in the Eurasian steppes. The 
Pecheneg attack on the Hungarians in AD 895 prompted the latter to 
cross the Carpathians where they began settling. The terror of the raid 
etched itself on the collective consciousness of the Hungarian people. It 
took on mythical proportions in the old Hungarian chronicles. So 
deeply rooted was the dread of another encounter with the Pechenegs 
that when, half a century later, Constantine Porphyrogenitus attempted 
to persuade the Magyars to expel them from the Etelkóz their response 
was *we will not start a fight with them because we cannot win, since 
theirs is a large country, their people are numerous, and they are 
villains’. 

Although some written sources report the annihilation of the Magyar 
women, children and elderly in the raid, archaeological findings do not 
support this. It is more probable, according to Fodor, that they 
managed to escape through the Carpathians but with the loss of 
virtually all their possessions and animals. It would seem unlikely 
from both the archaeological and the historical evidence that communi- 
ties of Magyars could have survived the initial Pecheneg attack, given 
its ferocity, and maintained their existence during the period of 
Pecheneg domination of the region that lasted a century and a half. It 
is clear from the sources that the latter group’s settlements extended as 
far as the Carpathians and the lower Danube.*’ 

In the mid-eleventh century the Pechenegs themselves came under 
irresistible pressure from the east. In quick succession first the Ghuzz 
and then the Cumans occupied the area of the later principalities. Its 
occupation by the Cumans, a Turkic-speaking nation from present-day 
China, lasted from the 1070s until the Mongol invasion. During that 
period they managed to disperse, butcher or assimilate the populations 
that had preceded them from the Eurasian steppes, the Pechenegs and 
the Ghuzz. In the unlikely case that Magyar communities from the 
ninth century had survived the attack and domination of the Pechenegs, 
it is inconceivable that in this environment groups of Magyars settled 
from the ninth century in the plains east of the Siret or in the hilly 
landscape to its west, could have maintained their existence when the 
more powerful and numerous Pechenegs and Ghuzz could not. 
Archaeology likewise gives no succour to the continuity theory.*® 


*9 Istvan Fodor, A honfoglaló magyarság, Budapest, 1995, pp. 3-4. See also A. Pálóczi 
Horvath, Pechenegs, Cumans, lasians: Steppe Peoples in Medieval Hungary, Budapest, 1989 
(hereafter Pechenegs), pp. 7, 10. 

*” Ibid., pp. 12, 19. See Petru Diaconu, Les Petchénégues au Bas-Danube, Bucharest, 1970, for 
a detailed discussion of their settlement of Moldavia and Wallachia. 

*8 Fodor, ‘Leletek’, p. 27. 
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By the early thirteenth century it seems the Cumans recognized the 
suzerainty of the Hungarian Crown. It is still not established how far 
the borders of their land, Cumania, extended. Most commentators 
agree that they encompassed the south-west part of Moldavia and 
north-eastern Wallachia, but Spinei, basing his arguments on contem- 
porary documents, suggests that the term Cumania referred to most of 
Moldavia and the eastern portion of Wallachia.*? 

Relations with the Kingdom of Hungary entered a new phase when 
the combined army of the Cumans and the Russian Principalities was 
routed in 1223 at Kalkha by the Mongols. An indication of this is the 
request by Borz Membrok, one of the Cumanian chieftains, to become 
a Christian. In response a delegation comprising the papal legate 
Robert, the Hungarian Crown Prince Béla — the future Béla IV — 
bishops, priests, lay people and soldiers set off in 1227 from Hungary 
for Cumania. Their efforts were rewarded: Borz Membrok and 15,000 
of his compatriots were baptized, and a new bishopric with its seat at 
Milcov was added to the Roman Catholic Church. Robert exhorted 
those who accompanied him to remain to nurture the still half-pagan 
Cumans in the faith. 

The Hungarian Kingdom must have taken full advantage of the 
opportunity to extend its temporal influence eastward, and it is not 
fanciful to conclude that the missionaries were joined by an influx of 
administrators, craftsmen, traders and soldiers. We know from a letter 
to Béla IV written by Pope Gregory IX in 1234 that in Cumania, which 
the Pope refers to as ‘your land’, there were already Hungarian, Saxon 
and Romanian communities in existence.?? It is clear that by this time 
Cumania had become a buffer state for Hungary against raids from the 
cast, and it is reasonable to assume large numbers of troops were 
deployed in the territory as a deterrent to Mongol aggression. It may 
be that the line of fortresses that extends north between the Siret and 
the East Carpathians mentioned by Rosetti;?! dates from this time. 

The increasing threat of a Mongol invasion prompted the leader of 
the Cumans, Kuthen, in 1239 to seek asylum in Hungary for himself 
and 40,000 of his people; this was granted. Another 10,000 Cumans set 
off south into the Balkans to escape the Golden Horde.?? History 
vindicates these moves. The deluge, when it came two years later, 
swept away all trace of the Cuman bishopric and the Cumans of 
Cumania. 


*9 Spinei, Moldavia, p. 28. 

°° Eudoxiu de Hurmazaki, Documente privitoare la istoria románilor, vol. 1, part 1, 1139-1345, 
Bucharest, 1887, p. 132; E. Lukinich and L. Gáldi, Documenta historiam valachorum in Hungaria 
illustrata, Budapest, 1941 (hereafter Documenta), pp. 17—18. 

?! Rosetti, ‘Unguri’, p. 282. 

?? Bernat Munkácsi, ‘A moldvai csángók eredete', Ethnographia, 13, 1902, p. 440. 
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The Mongols' custom was to destroy the civilizations they conquered, 
and to massacre or enslave their populations. As habitual nomads they 
had no appreciation of the higher cultures they encountered in the 
lands they conquered.?? As Spinei points out, however, the systematic 
ruin they wrought may not have been motivated merely by destruction 
for destruction's sake. By the obliteration of the populations they 
conquered, they precluded the possibility of future internal opposition 
in their dominions. In the same vein, the destruction of urban areas 
eradicated potential centres of dissent and rebellion. On occasion the 
massacre was not wholly indiscriminate: during the expedition against 
Khorezm in 1220-21, for instance, ‘in several towns the craftsmen 
were spared whereas the other adult males were butchered and the 
women and children reduced to slavery’.** 

The campaign that culminated in the invasion of Poland and Hungary 
in 1241 began in 1236. It was commanded by Batu, a nephew of 
Genghiz Khan. Riazan' and Vladimir were destroyed in 1237, and in 
1240 Kiev was burnt with a massacre. In short ‘the customary horrors 
of a Mongol invasion accompanied [Batu's] march throughout’.°° 

While the full extent of the impact of the Golden Horde’s strike 
against Moldavia will never be established, the evidence we have 
strongly supports the assertion that Moldavia received no kinder 
treatment than that meted out to the Russian towns. All traces of 
human habitation in northern Bucovina ceased in the mid-thirteenth 
century. A stronghold at Piatra-Neamț was obliterated.°® The town of 
Milcov was so utterly destroyed that its location is unknown to this 
day.’ We learn from documents of 1279 and 1332 that all Catholic 
lives were lost in Cumania in the invasion.?? Archaeological excavations 
in the Republic of Moldova and south-west Ukraine show extensive 
destruction of the majority of existing centres at the time of the 
invasion. Moreover, they were not restored in the decades that 
followed.?? In the circumstances it is surely inconceivable that detach- 
ments of Hungarian troops could have survived the onslaught, as 
Domokos for one scemed to think.9? 


?3 C. W. Previté-Orton, The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History, 2 vols, Cambridge, 1952, 1, 
Victor .Spinei, “La Genèse des villes du sud-est de la Moldavie et les rapports 
commerciaux des XIII*- XIV siècles’ (hereafter ‘Genése’), Balkan Studies, 35, 1994, 2, 
pp. 197-269 (206-08). 

? Previté-Orton, The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History, 11, p. 752. 

°© Spinei, Moldavia, p. 112. 

?7 Carol Auner, ‘Episcopia milcoviei’, Revista Catolică, 1912, pp. 533-51 (544). 

°® Rogerius, ‘Carmen miserabile’ in M. Florianus (ed.), Historiae Hungaricae Fontes Domestici, 
IV, Budapest, 1885, p. 59. 

>> Spinei, ‘Genèse’, pp. 199-200. 

°° Pal Péter Domokos, ‘Moldvai csángó magyarok’ in Gergely Csoma (ed.), Moldvai csángó 
magyarok, Budapest, 1988, pp. 35-36. 
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Logically, those who claim that the Csángós of today are the 
descendants of Hungarians who entered the area between the Siret and 
the Carpathians in the period immediately before the Mongol invasion 
must prove one of the following alternative hypotheses. The first is that 
there has been a continuity of settlement by Hungarians in the Roman 
and Bacáu areas that bridged the destruction of 1241 and has spanned 
the seven and a half centuries since. The alternative is that although 
the current Csángó villages may have been destroyed, or indeed may 
not have existed, at that time, they were settled subsequently by 
Hungarians who were dwelling in Moldavia before the invasion. None 
of the advocates of the idea that the Csángós are descendants of 
Hungarian settlers of the early thirteenth century has been able to 
prove either of these hypotheses. In fact, to my knowledge, they have 
not even tried. 

What happened in Moldavia during the next century or so is 
obscure. Documentary evidence is sparse and gives no coherent 
picture. When the mist clears toward the end of the fourteenth century 
we find the territory from the Siret to the Carpathians inhabited by a 
mixed population of Romanians, Magyars and Saxons with scattered 
groups of Mongols, but with no evidence of Cumans remaining in the 
region. Towns have either been re-established or founded and trade is 
flourishing. | 

What is certain about the period following the invasion, however, is 
that the region from the Prut to the Dnestr remained in Mongol control 
from 1241 until well into the fourteenth century,?! and the area to the 
west, between the Prut and the Carpathians, was firmly in their sphere 
of influence for a hundred years after the invasion. Indeed, according 
to the contemporary account of Rogerius, 'the Tartars, having crossed 
the river called Siret, came to the territory of the bishops to the 
Cumans, and after defeating the men who were gathered there, occupied 
it completely (emphasis mine).9? If the invasion brought destruction to 
Moldavia on an unprecedented scale, the Mongol occupation could 
hardly have assisted reconstruction or attracted Hungarian and Saxon 
settlers to emigrate to the Siret valley. 

By the early fourteenth century the land formerly known as Cumania 
was referred to as Tartaria, or Terra Tartorum.®? According to the 
authority on the Golden Horde, Spuler, in the period after the invasion, 
Moldavia became a *wasteland' with sparse settlements of marauding 
groups of Mongols. These settlements were found as far west as Baia 


?! N. Iorga, A History of Roumania: Land, People, Civilisation, London, 1925, p. 65. 
6? Rogerius, ‘Carmen miserabile’, p. 59. 
63 Spinei, Moldavia, pp. 28-29. 
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and Neamt.** Ecclesiastical records give the same impression of a land 
devoid of a Catholic population. In 1279, Adorjan, the leader of the 
Hungarian Franciscans, appealed to the pope to send a bishop to 
support the priests preaching among the Mongols for, he lamented, 
‘there has been neither a bishop nor a Christian congregation in the 
area for forty years’, that is since the destruction of Milcov.9 Makkai 
commented: ‘From an ecclesiastical point of view, the old Cumania 
sank back into disorganization, and the few Catholic Christians who 
survived the catastrophe, lacking leaders, were assimilated by the 
pagans and Orthodox Christians. The plains below the Carpathians 
became a no-man's land between the Tartar empire and the Hungarian 
kingdom. Exposed to perpetual instability and change it was not worth 
converting to Catholicism.’ Lukinich and Gáldi observed ‘in the 
course of the fourteenth century the Tartar invasions much reduced 
the population of this subcarpathian province [Moldavia ]'.9? 

We learn from. John of Küküllő, the official chronicler of the 
Hungarian Court in the second half of the fourteenth century, that 
even at the time Bogdan came to Moldavia? it was ‘a land subject to 
the Hungarian Crown but for a long time empty of inhabitants owing 
to the proximity of the Tartars'.9? 

This picture of desolation and depopulation not only undermines 
convincingly the idea that the Csángós can trace their origin to 
Hungarians who settled in Moldavia before 1241, or to Cumans or 
Pechenegs who were assimilated by the Hungarians (and in any case 
even the linguistic data, which are presented as the principal argument 
for this hypothesis, do not support it),’° it does more. It throws into 
serious question the assertion that the ancestors of the Csángós entered 
Moldavia at any time in the, thirteenth century. The view advanced by 
Rosetti and developed by Mikecs — the most widely accepted view of 
the origin of the Csángós — that Hungarian settlers came to the Siret 
valley in the 1240s as part of Béla IV's campaign to bolster the defences 


6t Bertold Spuler, Die goldene Horde: Die Mongolen in Russland 1223-1502, 2nd edn, 
Wiesbaden, 1965, pp. 278-79. See also Weczerka, Deutschtum, p. 126. 

6 Eudoxiu de Hurmuzaki, Documente privitoare la istoria românilor, vol. 1, part 1, Bucharest, 
1887, p. 249. 

9? Makkai, Püspökség, p. 45. 

97 Lukinich and Gáldi, Documenta, p. 102. 

9$ The precise date is still the subject of debate, but it is generally accepted that Bogdan 
arrived in Moldavia some time in the late 1350s/early 1360s. John's account is therefore 
contemporary. 

99 Scriptores rerum hungaricarum, ed. J. Schwandtner, 3 vols, Vindobonae (Vienna), 1766-68, 
I, p. 317. Spinei (Moldavia, p. 206) questions the veracity of John's statement and suggests 
he was merely playing down the significance of the loss to Hungary of Moldavia, Stefan S. 
Gorovei too is sceptical: see Gorovei, ‘L'Etat roumain de l'est des Carpates: La Succession 
et la chronologie des princes de Moldavie au XIV siècle’, Revue roumaine d'histoire, 18, 1979, 
Pp- 473-506 [p. 473]). 

Benda, Okmánytár, pp. 12-13; Benkő, Csángók, p. 20. 
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of his kingdom does not bear scrutiny. Béla wrote to the Pope in 1254 
lamenting that the regions formerly under his suzerainty — and he lists 
*Ruscia, Cumania, Brodnic and Bulgaria’ — were now under Mongol 
domination.’! As Spinei remarked, in Béla's parlance ‘Cumania’ and 
‘Brodnic’ encompass Moldavia in its entirety.^^ Clearly, if he had 
established garrison settlements at the Siret in the wake of the invasion, 
he would not be complaining to the Pope some years later that these 
areas were still controlled by the Mongols. 

This is not to deny that Béla carried out extensive works to protect 
the integrity of Hungary. There is evidence of a quick recovery of the 
towns in Transylvania after 1242.’° There is nothing, however, to 
indicate comparable developments to the east. The question 1s where 
would Béla have reinforced his defences and deployed his depleted 
forces: on the easily defensible Carpathian rim, or on the relatively flat 
terrain of the Siret valley where, apart from its strategic vulnerability, 
he would have faced the certain risk of provoking the Golden Horde 
who considered the Siret-Prut-Dnestr region their own? The answer is 
obvious, and to my knowledge there are no archaeological findings that 
indicate otherwise. It is worth noting in passing an interesting parallel. 
Offering an explanation as to why there were no major conflicts 
between the Magyars and Pechenegs in the decades that followed the 
Magyar conquest of Hungary, Pálóczi Horvath states that “The lands 
of the two peoples were separated by a journey of four days across the 
eastern Carpathians, which were easily sealed off and had well-guarded 
passes that offered more formidable obstacles to Pecheneg attack than 
the plain of the lower Danube."/* 

Thus it is implausible that Béla or indeed his successors would 
commit men and resources to re-establishing the defensive line at the 
Siret, in a region dominated by a hostile force with. vastly superior 
military capability until the balance of power shifted east of the 
Carpathians. To establish such a position the Hungarians would have 
needed to engage the Mongols in combat. There are no records, 
however, of Hungarian action against them until 1324. This attack, 
which was presumably launched from Transylvania, was in any case 
pre-emptive: the Hungarian king had reason to fear a fresh invasion. 


7! Hurmuzaki, Documente privitoare la istoria românilor, vol. 1, part 1, p. 259. 
72 Spinei, Moldavia, p. 164. 

73 Ibid., p. 98. 

74 Pálóczi Horvath, Pechenegs, p. 17. 

7? Spinei, Moldavia, p. 128. 
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Even as late as 1331 and 1334 the Mongols were carrying out raids on 
Hungary."9 

It was only in the reign of Louis (Lajos) the Great (1342-82) that the 
balance of power finally changed east of the Carpathians. He seized 
the opportunity of internecine strife that racked the Golden Horde to 
launch a campaign against them in Moldavia. The attack led by András 
Lackfy in 1345 with a force of Széklers and a few Magyars resulted in a 
punishing defeat for the Mongols. Over the next decade the Hungarians 
pressed their advantage, and in 1357 Louis is congratulated by the 
Pope for vanquishing ‘the idolatrous Tartars'. As Deletant observes, 
‘by 1357 the Tatars seem to have been completely subdued in, if not 
expelled from, the region east of the Carpathians from which Moldavia 
was to emerge’.’’ 

It is in this period, for the first time since the destruction of the 
Cuman bishopric, that we find the Apostolic Kingdom of Hungary 
again playing a significant role east of the Carpathians. The impression 
that this territory had become a foreign policy priority for the 
Hungarians is strengthened by the agreement that Louis signed with 
the Saxon merchants of Brasov in 1353. It bound them to provide him 
with all available forces in the case of the king launching an expedition 
to the east of the kingdom, while if the expedition was in the west their 
obligation was limited to the token gesture of fifty men. In the style of 
his Arpadian predecessors Louis prosecuted his eastward expansion 
with the cross as well as the sword. In 1347, he and his mother 
petitioned the Pope to fill the long-vacant seat of Bishop of Cumania, 
and Thomas of Nympti was duly consecrated.’ In addition he made a 
daring political move: he supported the creation of the Moldavian 
Principality under the Romanian, Dragos, from Maramures. It is clear 
he had the same objectives as Andrew (András/Endre) II in 1227, viz. 
the establishment of a buffer state in the East Carpathian space, and 
privileged access for Hungarian merchants to the trade routes that 
traversed it." It is questionable, however, that he would have 


79 G. I. Brătianu, “Les Rois de Hongrie et les principautés roumaines au XIV* siècle’, 
Bulletin de la section historique de l'Academie roumaine, 28, 1947, p. 78. The generally fanciful 
sixteenth-century Anonymous Chronicle, written in Russian, provides a graphic account of the 
journey followed by the Mongols on one such raid (see Ion Bogdan, Vechile cronice moldovenesci 
până la Urechia: Texte slave, Bucharest, 1891, pp. 185-86). 

”7 Dennis Deletant, Studies in Romanian History, Bucharest, 1991, p. 54. In Lukinich and 
Gáldi's view (Documenta, p. 102), by 1354 Louis had driven off the Mongols once and for all, 
‘preserving Moldavia from all future incursion’. 

8 Spinei, Moldavia, p. 184. 

7? For details of the attempted revival of the Cumanian bishopric in the fourteenth century, 
see G.I. Moisescu, Catolicismul in Moldova până la sfârşitul veacului XIV, Bucharest, 1942 
(hereafter Catolicismul), pp. 29—50; and Makkai, Püspökség, pp. 46-49. 

99 See Weczerka, Deutschtum, p. 60, for a map of the trade routes through Moldavian 
territory. 
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countenanced the setting up of a principality, albeit a client one, with a 
Romanian head, if at the time of its creation a significant proportion of 
its inhabitants had been Magyar. 

These moves nevertheless must have prompted a large-scale immi- 
gration of Magyars and Saxons from the Apostolic Kingdom. As we 
shall consider below there may have been several reasons for the 
migration to Moldavia, but it was fundamentally the creation of 
favourable economic conditions through the development of a more 
promising political environment that underpinned it. Many peasants 
would have been attracted to the rich, but neglected, farmland of the 
Siret valley. The trade routes drew the mercantile class, and the 
resultant growth of trading settlements craftsmen and clergy. The new 
state required trained administrators and Hungary was the obvious 
recruiting ground. The fear of a Mongol counter-attack would have 
brought troops into the region. The result was that the principality was 
multi-ethnic from its inception, with a mixture of Romanians, Magyars, 
Saxons and Tartars. 

Certainly it is in the second half of the fourteenth century that we 
begin to encounter references to a Catholic population in the towns of 
Moldavia. Although these tend to relate to German settlers, Weczerka 
is probably correct in stating that the immigration of Saxons and 
Magyars into Moldavia occurred in tandem both in time and, to a 
more limited extent, in space.?! After all, this merely repeats the pattern 
of Saxon and Magyar immigration prior to the Mongol invasion. Thus, 
in the oldest civic register of L'vov, dated 1382-89, the names of 
Germans from Siret and Baia are recorded.®? The papal decision to 
establish a bishopric in Siret in 1371 probably indicates an already 
significant Catholic (Magyar and Saxon) population there.5? In any 
case, its foundation doubtless produced an influx of these nationalities 
into the town. 

Using documentary evidence from the time of Alexander the Good 
(1400-32), Rosetti concluded that ‘some [Moldavian] noblemen who 
lived in the second half of the fourteenth century and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century were undoubtedly Hungarians’, and further that 
‘in all probability, a numerous Hungarian population was already 
settled partly in the Siret and the Trotus valleys by the time the 
principality was founded. In addition to peasants this population 
included eminent individuals.'5* Many commentators have elaborated 
this point to claim that in the first century of the principality’s existence 


81 Tbid., pp. 26, 261. Benda (Okmánytár, pp. 29, 39) considers that significant communities 
of Saxons were to be found chiefly in market towns sited in the north-west of the region. 

82 Weczerka, Deutschtum, pp. 100—01. 

83 Moisescu, Catolicismul, pp. 67—78. 

84 Rosetti, ‘Unguri’ pp. 251, 253. 
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Hungarians took a prominent role in the life of the state. Gunda sees 
Hungarian bishops, monks, noblemen, the Hungarian wives of Mol- 
davian princes, and Hungarian officials working in their courts playing 
a major part in the culture, and economic and social life of the fledgling 
principality.2° Benkő asserts that ‘from the end of the fourteenth 
century at the latest in the regions in which the Moldavian Csángós 
live, numerous landowners of Magyar origin received estates on which 
they settled Magyar serfs?.9e 

Loan-word evidence corroborates these assertions. From the end of 
the fourteenth century words of Hungarian origin begin to appear in 
Moldavian chancery documents. Benkó cites one example from 1392, 
two from 1393, and one or two each from texts written in 1408, 1411, 
1431, 1432 and 1434. Many of the borrowings reflect vocabulary of an 
administrative or military nature. The first three items he gives in the 
chronological list demonstrate the point: viteaz Hungarian vitéz ‘valiant 
warrior’; hotar határ ‘border’; uric örök (from örökség *inheritance").?' 
Rosetti pointed out that the earliest stratum of Hungarian loan-words 
in Romanian can be grouped in the following semantic categories: 
‘courtly life; civic life; commerce and industry; legal terminology; 
military terminology; miscellaneous'.9* Moldavian law displayed, to a 
far greater degree than Wallachian, Hungarian influence.” 

It was in the fourteenth century that Bacáu was founded.?? By the 
early years ofthe following century it had become an important trading 
centre. Few scholars would question the Hungarian origin of its name 
(in Hungarian Bákó), and Spinei for one appears to accept that its 
founders were Hungarian, as does Weczerka.?! 


8° Gunda, ‘Eredete’, p. 16. 

36 Benkó, Csángók, p. 9. See also Makkai, Püspökség, pp. 28-30; Mikecs, Csángók, pp. 50-51. 
Cantemir’s comment that, unlike many other nationalities living in Moldavia, ‘the 
Hungarians are doomed to perpetual bondage’ is worthy of note: Kantemir, Opisanie 
Moldavi, p. 147. 

8” Benkó, Es p. 18. 


. >. * A v A 


p 417- 22. 

do In passing, it is worth noting the presumably long-established practice of selecting 
judges in Husi, recorded by Bandini in 1646, whereby a Hungarian and a Romanian would 
alternate annually in the position. It is unclear from the codex whether the same practice 
obtained in Trotus: ‘Codex Bandinus’ in Benda, Okmánytár, pp. 354, 367. Given that the 
town of Hugi was founded only in the mid- fifteenth century by Hungarian Hussite refugees 
(see Auner, Telepek, p. 15; Domokos, Magyarság, p. 52; Kalman Benda, 'Csóbórcsók', 
Szazadok, 4, 1985, pp. 895-916; and Gyula Décsy, "The Hungarian Hussite Bible’, Eurasian 
Studies Yearbook, 65, 1993, pp. 19-28 [p. 22]), Auner is not justified in using this to 
corroborate his assertion that ‘Moldavia was founded by Romanians and Hungarians’: 
Auner, Telepek, pp. 10-11. 

= Kantemir, Opisanie Moldavi, p. 215. 

?! Spinei, Moldavia, p. 141; Weczerka, Deutschtum, pp. 61, 109. See also Auner, Telepek, 


p. rr. 
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The research carried out by Lükó on the founding dates of the North 
Csángó villages reinforces the impression that the forebears of the 
Csángós came to the Siret valley after Louis’s victory over the Mongols. 
Leucuseni is first mentioned in 1408, Oteleni in 1446, Támáseni in 
1449, Berindesti in 1453, Mircesti and Tetcani in 1455, and Iugani 
between 1457 and 1503. Among the South Csángó villages the first 
reference to Fáráoani 1s in 1474.?? 

The foregoing demonstrates that we should look to the period 
beginning with the reign of Louis the Great for the origin of the 
Csángós. It is from that time we discover a resurgence of Hungarian 
military, clerical and commercial activity, and settlement, in the Siret 
valley. It appears, however, that many of the immigrants, once settled, 
opted to remain in their new homeland when relations soured between 
Hungary and Moldavia. 

It is interesting, as mentioned above, that of all the writers on the 
Csangos the only one, to my knowledge, to link explicitly the arrival of 
the first Csángós with the withdrawal of the Mongols was Lükó (see 
note 39 above). He appears to have reached this conclusion principally 
on the evidence of place names. Ironically, it is chiefly toponymic data 
that persuaded such eminent historians as Benda and Fodor that the 
origin of the Csángós lies in the thirteenth century. The oldest 
Moldavian village names contain the suffixal elements -falva or -vására, 
signifying ‘village’ and ‘market’ respectively. Each era tends to display 
a different fashion in settlement names. Thus, the earliest Hungarian 
village names, which date from the ninth century, were formed from 
simple personal names, for instance Tass, Jutas. Basing his views on 
Kázmér's work,” Benda asserted that the -falva/ -vására type of toponym 
derives from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. He concludes 
from this that the Csángós must have founded their settlements in the 
thirteenth century.?* Even disregarding the obvious questions ‘can we 
assume that a certain type of village name becomes the fashion 
simultaneously throughout a homogeneous language environment?” 
and the related ‘could not the Csángós have adopted the fashion in the 
late fourteenth century and still fit with Kázmér's claim?’, Benda’s 
argument is tenuous. According to Benkó, the dominant trend from 
the end of the twelfth century and throughout the thirteenth among the 
Hungarians was to name villages after the patron saint of the local 
church, and there are examples of this throughout Transylvania. In 
Moldavia, however, there is none. He believes that the -falva/-vdséra 
type arose in the thirteenth century but reached the height of its 


?? Lükó, Csángók, pp. 23, 26. 

93 Miklós Kázmér, A falu” a magyar helynevekben, Budapest, 1970, pp. 53-121. 

°t Kalman Benda, ‘A moldvai csángómagyarok története’ in P. Halsász (ed.), Tanulmányok 
Domokos Pal Péter emlékére, Budapest, 1993, p. 40. 
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popularity in the fourteenth and fifteenth.?? If this is so, even this factor 
is not inconsistent with the proposal that the first Csángós settled in the 
Siret valley after the departure of the Mongols, that is, from the middle 
of the fourteenth century. 

From the above we have the answers to two of the three questions I 
posed at the outset of this article. The earliest ancestors of the Csángós 
were Magyars who came to the Siret, not from the east, but from the 
Kingdom of Hungary. The timing is clear: they came in response to the 
retreat of the Mongols from the territory. We have already gone some 
way to answering the third question — why did they come? We have 
seen how the Mongol withdrawal created a power vacuum east of the 
Carpathians and Louis was forward to fill it. The view is widely 
accepted that he assisted the establishment of the organs of state of the 
new principality by sending senior administrators to Moldavia, many 
of whom remained to serve the Moldavian prince. Representatives of 
the Roman Catholic Church made the most of the opening to restore 
its presence east of the Carpathians, and multitudes of traders, artisans 
and peasants seeking greater opportunities must have joined them. 

These alone are sufficient reasons for the influx of Magyars into 
Moldavia. Nevertheless, this does not address a related question, 
namely why so many of the immigrants apparently gave their support 
to Bogdan in his struggle against Louis in the 1360s. Following Rosetti, 
Mikecs uses this point to argue that the Magyars must have been 
established for several generations before the rift for them to be willing 
to oppose ‘their co-religionists and fellow Hungarian speakers'.?9 This 
is unconvincing. It is well known that the sense of national identity was 
not highly developed in the Middle Ages. The immigration of the 
forebears of the Csángós to Moldavia was not primarily a matter of 
dynastic politics but of the creation of better opportunities. Many of 
the Magyar settlers would have been motivated in their journey by the 
prospect of greater economic well-being and/or personal liberty. If 
the extension of Hungarian power threatened its realization, a large 
number no doubt would have resisted it. Moreover, there are 
indications that Transylvania was a seat of discontent in the 1340s. The 
accession of Louis to the throne in 1343 sparked unrest: ‘schismatics’ 
despoiled the church at Cirta, and Saxons revolted against the taxes 
imposed by the Voivode of Transylvania. In addition the plague struck 
Hungary, including western Transylvania, in 1348—49.?/ It may be that 
the sparsely populated area east of the Carpathian slopes, so recently a 
territory noted for its insecurity, ironically, offered a more secure and 


? Benkő, Csángók, pp. 17—18. 
9° Mikecs, Csángók, pp. 52-53. 
97 Spinei, Moldavia, pp. 181-82, 205. 
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materially promising environment in the mid-fourteenth century than 
the lands to its west. In other words, problems in the Kingdom of 
Hungary may have been the reason why many Magyars, as well as 
Saxons and Romanians, not only emigrated to Moldavia but remained 
there. It is to those Magyars that the Moldavian Csángós who live 
today in the Siret valley owe their origin. 


GAZETTEER 
Romanian Hungarian German 
Adjud .. Egyedhalma — 
Bacáu Bako m 
Daia Moldvabánya Molde 
Berindesti Berendfalva — 
Bistrița Beszterce Bistritz 
Braşov Brassó Kronstadt 
Cirta Kerc Kertz 
Cleja Klézse = 
Faraoani Forrofalva — 
Fundu Rácáciuni Felsórekecsin/ = 
Külsórekecsin 
Ghimes Gyimes =e 
Huşi Husz E 
Iugani Jugan — 
Lespezi Lészped/ Lécped = 
Leucuseni Lakosfalva ES 
Luizi Cálugára Lujzikalugar aan 
Milcov Milkó — 
Muircesti Merszefalva/Nyersesty — 
Moldova Moldva Moldau 
(Tirgu-)Neamt Németvasar Neamtz/Neamtz Stadt 
Oteleni Acélfalva — 
Piatra-Neamț Karácsonkő Piatra 
Pildesti Kelgyeszt = 
Roman Románvásár — 
Sábáoani Szabofalva — 
Siret (river) Szeret Sereth 
Siret (town) Szeretvasar Sereth 
Somusca Somoska -— 
Tamaseni Tamasfalva = 
Tetcani Kickófalva = 
Trotus Tatros e 


Valea Seacá Bogdánfalva = 
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